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THE PEACE CONGRESS AT PARIS, 1849, 


[ CONTINUED. | 
SPEECHES ON ARBITRATION. 


We gave in our last large extracts from the speech of Rev. John*Burnet, 
Londou; and we now continue brief specimens of debates on the same 
and other topics, discussed at the Congress. 


Rev. Asa Manan, President of the Oberlin Institute, Ohio.—The object 
of the friends of peace is, as I understand the subject, not merely to abolish 
war, but to substitute in its place measures better adapted to secure the 
ends professedly sought. by a resort to war, to wit, justice among nations? 
War has no tendency to serve this high end, and should therefore be wholly 
set aside as a means of adjusting questions of dispute between nations. 
The great question before this Congress is, What are the measures which we, 
as a Peace Congress, shall recommend to the attention of nations as best 
adapted to secure the ends of justice, and thus constitute a sure basis for 
permanent and universal peace? The solution under consideration recom- 
mends arbitration as the measure which nations shall adopt for obtaining 
the ends under consideration. Arbitration is a measure infinitely preferable 
to war, and would therefore receive my hearty commendation, should the 
resolution under consideration be adopted by this Congress, Still there are, 
in my view, objections of fundamental importance against arbitration as the 
prmennst and exclusive ineans of securing peace among nations. I would 

eg leave, on my own responsibility exclusively, and without committing 
at all any of my American associates to any sentiment I may express, to 
allude to some of these objections. Should any two nations assent to thi 
measure as a means of adjusting any question in difference between them, 
the executive department of the government to whom the question is 
referred, will of course be selected as the tribunal of adjudication in the 
case. This always has been the tribunal selected, and from the nature of 
the relations of governments to each other, always will be; but from the 
nature of its functions the executive is, of all other departments of govern- 
ment, least qualified to realize in its adjudications the only idea to be 
realized in the circumstances supposed to exist—the idea of justice among 
nations. The judiciary is the only department of government that repre- 
sents this idea, and that is, from the nature of its high functions, qualified 
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to do it. A tribunal equivalent to a judiciary, and having for its exclusive 
ends the realization of the idea of justice in its decisions, must be elected 
by the governments of the civilized world as the tribunal of appeal for the 
adjustment of questions in difference between them, if they would lay a 
sure foundation for permanent peace among themselves. The executive, 
on the other hand, is, and must be, chiefly controlled " other ideas — 
those of finance and of national policy. It would naturally be controlled 
by these ideas in its adjudications, rather than by the idea which, in the 
circumstances, ought to exclude all others—the idea of justice. In its 
relations to foreign powers, it is the treaty-making and treaty-executing 
power. Such relations are altogether unfavorable to adjudication upon our 
exclusive principle of the idea of justice. If the goverment selected as 
the tribunal of adjudication, was at the time contemplating, as-it might very 
probably be, the formation of an important treaty with one of the parties 
concerned, would it not be very strongly tempted, to say the least, to avoid 
giving offence to that party, even though justice would require it? Can 
we rationally hope that justice and peace can be secured by resort toa 
tribunal which, from the nature of its functions and relations, must be sub- 
ject to such influences? 

Such are some of the objections existing in my mind against the principle 
of arbitration, excepting in a form in which some permanent tstbunal of 
appeal shall be erected by the nations entering into a compact for perma- 
nent and universal peace among themselves—a tribunal whose exclusive 
functions shall be to adjust questions in difference between such nations in 
harmony with the idea of justice. 


"Mr. Cospen subsequently rose, and said,—With regard to the objection 
made by Mr. Mahan to arbitration on account of the difficulties of detail, 
and his proposition for the establishment of a permanent tribunal to decide 
all questions of dispute, I would wish to observe, that his proposal is based 
upon a wrong supposition. We do not propose to constitute the executive 
department of government arbitrators in differences between nations. We 
should wish to appoint arbitrators to suit each particular case ; for instance, 
in a question of military or naval etiquette, a general or an admiral might 
be selected, in a commercial matter a merchant, and soon. For my own 
part, I can see no objection whatever to arbitration under these circum- 
stances; and | hope these few remarks will serve to remove some of the 
difficulties anticipated by our friend, who, I am glad to find, does not object 
to arbitration, if it be practicable. 


Henry Vincent, Lonpon.—The arbitration question is now before you. 
Our design is to convince the governments and peoples, that arbitration is 
more Christian, more humane, and more economica] than war. This sen- 
timent once created and diffused, will soon devise the most effective method 
for accomplishing its object. I differ from my American friend who thinks 
we must necessarily discuss the details of our system here. That is the 
business of asmaller meeting. Our duty is simply to demonstrate the value 
of our principles; and whenever governments are disposed to adopt them, 
other difficulties will immediately vanish. 

And may we not appeal, to some extent, to the practice of nations, civil- 
ized and savage? Arbitration always exists in one form or another ; but it 
is seldom used in time. I ask the illustrious orators and senators around 
me, whether war ever settled a dispute? War complicates a quarrel, ex- 
tinguishes a sense of justice, inflames old national animosities, creates new 
antipathies, enkindles unholy passions, wastes the resources of nations, and 
always retards rather than hastens the re-establishment of order. But arbi- 
tration must commence before peace can be restored. We say, therefore, 
that arbitration should precede a war, not follow it. We say that if but a 
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small proportion of the effort expended upon war were expended upon the 
policy of arbitration, our victory would be complete. | 

Our progress, too, is so encouraging that we have the strongest faith in 
our future success. Already in the National Assembly of France—and in 
the Parisian press—are voices raised in response to ourown. In the Eng- 
lish Parliament our distinguished countryman, Richard Cobden, raised this 
question amid general sympathy. In spite of sneers from a few, he suc- 
ceeded in fixing the idea in the mind of Parliament, and in securing for it 
the most respectful attention at the hands of the existing ministry; and I, 
who know something of the spread of public opinion, know of no cause that 
has lately made more way in England than this. Encouraged by what 
we have done, let us advance. Let this great Congress influence our zeal. 
Let those who believe in the essential sinfulness of all war, rejoice with me 
in the rapid diffusion of our principles, and in the fact that the great moral 
unsectarian truths of the gospel are at the basis of this movement. See 
how all the intellectual and material influences of the age are working 
with us. Education aids in the work of civilization, and makes inroads 
upon the domain of brute force. Science, in ministering to the wants and 
comforts of man, aids us in our great endeavor. The free-trade policy, 
that every where grows in public esteem, calls the commercial and indus- 
trial spirit to our side. That steam power that wafted us in one day from 
London to Paris, is our friend—it breaks down the barriers of distance and 
time—it runs nation into nation, annihilating and scattering national hatreds 
around it. Take courage, then: all modern influences are with us ; and 
this Congress will aid in blending the moral power of France and England 
together until these great nations are united in the holy resolve to give, b 
the force of their example and teaching, civilization and peace to the world. 
Through the power of our glorious principles, we shall outlive the ery of 
“Utopian,” ‘and prove that nothing can be utopian that is based upon the 
eternal laws of God, and upon the progressive characteristics of our com- 
mon race, 


DISARMAMENT. 


M. CoquereL, of the French National Assembly.—-One of the most 
certain means to ensure the fructification of the ideas advocated by this 
Congress, is that which is indicated by the question now under discussion ; 
a general disarmament of the European nations. The history of our coun- 
try furnishes in support of this clause of the resolutions to be submitted to 
you, an argument aud a precedent which appear to me of great force. We 

ave invented many things in France, and, amongst others, we invented 
standing armies. Now, that which constitutes a regular, disciplined, stand- 
ing army, is not merely the courage of the soldiers, or the skill of the 
generals, or the military spirit of the nation; money is, in many different 
senses, the sinews of war, and that which constitutes a standing army is 
the pay, the wages furnished from the national exchequer, and put down 
under the head of national expenditure. This pay is also a French inven- 
tion. It was during the reign of Charles VII.,—and I ought perhaps to beg 
the pardon of my British audience for recalling this cireumstance,—at the 
States General of Orleans, in 1439, that the first funds, destined to retain 
under their standards the thenceforward regular troops, were voted; and 
from this moment we date the existence of standing armies in Europe. 
Now, what is the true character of this measure? Do not say that I speak 
paradoxically, before I have had time to explain my meaning. This 
measure was the first disarmament. Before this epoch, every man was a 
soldier; every vassal was bound to serve under the banners of his feudal 
lord ; all the feudal lords, issuing forth from their strongly-fortified castles, 
were incessantly at war either with their neighbors, or with foreign enemies, 
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and their serfs had to fight in their train; so that war was continually 
waged between province and province, between nation and nation, and 
sometimes between race and race. Now wars are waged only between 
army and army; now war, at least as it is understood, permitted, and prac- 
tised by civilized and Christian nations, involves in its terrible necessities 
none but military men, and nothing but military munitions. The institu- 
tion of permanent armies, then, had the effect of disarming nations ; we have 
now to enter upon a new path, to make a great siep forwards, and to disarm 
armies. But if this progress were made with prudent slowness, if it were 
unanimously agreed on by all nations, would it induce the perilous result 
of leaving our frontiers without defence, and depriving us of all means for 
maintaining internal order? None at all: if progressive and simultaneous, 
disarmament would entail neither of these fatal consequences, and I do not 
fear to say that France ought to set this example to the world, because, 
of all nations, France can most easily brave the risks, if any, attendant on 
such a measure, and avert them in time. 

Without staying to consider one by one the various methods which might be 
suggested for carrying it into execution, I will just make a few observations 
upon that baneful objection which is incessantly being urged against us; I 
mean impossibility. To this objection the entire history of humanity in all 
ages furnishes a most striking answer; we may say, that history is its best 
refutation. I defy you to cite tome asingle instance, in all the annals of this 
world, in which a great social or religious amelioration was not called impos- 
sible when it first appeared. Look at Christianity. In the midst of ancient 
idolatry and pagan materialism, it was necessary to implant in all minds the 
profound, immense, and incomprehensible idea of the existence of a single 
Godhead—a pure, eternal, infinite spirit—and to convince mankind that man 
is notsimply material, but that his true existence is not the life which he lives 
here, but the immortality whick awaits him after his death. It was de- 
clared that it would be impossible to popularise such lofty doctrines: look 
around you; men who know nothing else, know that there is a God, and 
the youngest of orphans, when he seeks for his father or mother, raises his 
eyes to heaven, and doubts not his cherished parents are awaiting him 
there. Take another instance, look at-slavery: the two greatest philoso- 
phers of Greece, Plato and Aristotle, in their ideal republics, introduced 
slavery as an indispensable element of political order ; and at Rome, the 
elder Cato, that austere representative of all the progress of his age, pro- 
claimed in the senate that social order could not exist without slavery. 
That which was impossible has come to pass; who now defends slavery ? 
And do you not think that it will speedily disappear from the world which 
its existence dishonors? All the conquests of our first revolution, all those 
liberties without which we cannot conceive the possibility of political 
life, were declared at their origin as nothing but impracticable utopias. 
And religious tolerance, liberty of conscience, mutual respect of religious 
belief, how many times, in the midst of the most horrible religious wars, 
in the midst of all forms of persecution, in the midst of scaffolds and stakes, 
has ?, not been maintained thal all these peaceful conquests were impossi- 
ble? At the present day, I need quote neither the code of our laws, nor the 
articles of our constitution ; it suffices for me to cast a glance beside me, 
and to tell you that at this moment a Protestant minister is speaking in the 

resence of one of the most distinguished of Catholic ecclesiastics. Peace 
in the world will one day be impossible just in the same way as Christian- 
ity, as liberty, as the right of serving God according to our conscience. 

To these assertions, to these hopes, it is answered, not without disdain, 


that we are not practical men. Objectors always come back to the idea of 


impossibility ; they delight in it, they cherish it, they return to it by a thou- 
sand ways; they make a sort of apo'heosis of it; they make of it a fatal 
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divinity, and adore it. And we must confess it is a very good-natured deity, 
and its worship is easy and convenient; but it isnot a God whom we would 
serve. According to our profound conviction, nothing is impossible but 
that which is false, which is bad, which is anti-human and anti-christian. 
But every thing that is true and good, every thing that is Christian and 
Divine, is possible; if it were not so, we could do nothing but despair, the 
way of progress would be closed for ever to man, and to sum up all! in one 
word, man would be no longer man, and God no longer God. 


M. Surinear, of Amsterdam.—Although I am sceptical with regard to 
the possibility of the total abolition of war, and the establishment of perma- 
nent and universal peace, I nevertheless feel persuaded that the efforts 
made by the friends of peace will exercise a great moral influence all over 
the world, and that, if their ideas be propagated and popularized exten- 
sively, they will at length succeed in convincing the nations, and their 
rulers, that peace is one of the precious bounties of the Almighty, that it 
confers the greatest blessings on mankind, and that therefore peace*must 
henceforth become the general rule, and war only an exception. I fully 
concur in the proposition for a general, simultaneous and progressive dis- 
armament. To this plan it will be probably objected that governments are 
anxious to disarm, that our efforts are unnecessary, and that our rulers are 
the best judges of the proper time for effecting so desirable-a change. We 
ayswer, that our respective governments are all inclined to keep up strong 
armies, and that, even supposing they admitted our principle to be a 
correct one, they certainly would wait until Europe were in a less undis- 
turbed state than at present. In the mean time, we must prepare the way 
for peace ; we must send the olive-branch and dove to all parts of the world ; 
we must use constant and unremitting exertions, or the desirable moment 
for disarming will be adjourned sine die. 

With regard to arbitration, I readily admit that it is attended with many 
and serious difficulties ; that cases may arise in which nations will refuse 
to submit to the decisions of the arbitrators. But, notwithstanding all thia, 
every reasonable and reflecting man must, on viewing the waste of life 
and treasure caused by war, be convinced, that even a disadvantageous 
treaty is better than the most splendid victory. Besides, a good cause is 
frequently overcome by superior force, for war is but the right of the 
strongest. Whilst advocating arbitration, however, we should earnestly 
pray that its declsions may ever be on the side of justice and of truth. 

A great obstacle to the progress of our cause at the P esent day is the bad 
education which, in this respect, is given to our youth. They are shown 
the glorious trophies of victories by sea and land; warriors are held up to 
them as the most worthy models for their imitation; and they are told that 
to die on the field of battle, is the most glorious and enviable lot that can. 
befall a mortal. This is a melancholy fact, gentlemen; but the evil can 
be remedied, and this is one of the first points to which we should direct 
our attention. The New Testament commands us to love one another; the 
God whom we serve is a God of peace and mercy. All the duties imposed 
on us as regards our neighbors and our fellow-men, are summed up in 
love ; and our divine Master, when on earth, declared, ‘‘ Blessed are the 
peace-makers!’’ ‘“ This is my commandment, that ye love one another, 
as I have loved you. Ye are my friends, if ye do whatsoever I command 
you.”” May the Almighty bless us, and crown our labors with success! 


M. Bouvet, of the French National Assembly.—Our honorable vice- 
president, M. Coquerel, is correct in his statement that France was the first 
to have standing armies; he might have added that since the time of Louis 
XIV. these armies have contiaually increased in magnitude, The illus- 
trious Montesquieu early observed this fatal tendency, which was called 
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the balance of power, and the maintenance of the political equilibrium of 
Europe. ‘ The princes of our days,” said he, ‘‘ are seized by a fatal mad- 
ness. They vie with one another in maintaining large standing armies, 
and by following such a course must infallibly end by ruining their 
peoples.”’ This prediction is only too true; the enormous debts of the 
states of Europe, and the immeuse sums annually expended for warlike 
purposes, are a melancholy proof of its correctness. But I do not agree 
with M. Coquerel when he says, that France ought to give at once the 
wares and the example of disarmament. I think that disarmament should 
e simultaneous on the part of the various powers, and that it can be 
effected only under the protection of a general Congress of international 
jurisdiction. 

Geatlemen, the idea of an international jurisdiction is simple in its na- 
ture. A very little reflection will convince us that, where no justice exists, 
there we shall always meet with the strife of passions, and the clash of 
individual interests. ‘A tribunal for the nations!’ says some one; ‘that 
surelf is an utopian idea! adream!’ But it appears to me, that it must 
have been much more difficult to organize the me sure an of civil jus- 
tice during the times of barbarism, than it would be now to constitute a 
court to secure the peace of nations, if governments would only assist in its 
constitution. ‘There are insurmountable obstacles in the way,’ adds the 
objector. But where are these obstacles? Are they to be found in any 
natural hostility of nations to one another? Are they concealed in any 
antagonism of national interests? For my own part, [ think not. Ifthe 
peoples destroy each other, it is the fault of the governments, which do not 
wish to have.a supreme court of justice set over them. The fundamental 
cause of every war consists in the necessity in which all unintelligent des- 
pots are placed, of maintaining bodies of soldiers on their frontiers for the 
purpose of keeping within the interior of their states that progress of minds 
and of institutions which they ought to favor, and to direct constantly to- 
wards the amelioration of the condition of mankind. 

M. Suringar frequently repeated that you must be respectful in giving 
your advice to governments. I agree with him in this. But you will 
address yourselves with much more profit to the peoples themselves ; for, 
believe me, sovereigns will yield to the spirit of peace only under the 
pressure of public opinion from without. Does any one wish to prove that 
lam inerror? I earnestly entreat him to try to disprove my opinion. But 
I have seen the whole world for many long centuries in fhe hands of the 
governments to which I allude; they have made it a continually bleeding 
victim, and the peace which they gave it, when they were tired of war, 
was, alas! the peace of the tomb. 

The least sceptical of our opponents allege another objection to the 
establishment of an international jurisdiction. According to these, the 
proposition is always unseasonable; above all, we must never speak of 
peace during atime of war. You, gentlemen, do not per ga in this 
opinion. Shall we delay to declare which party is in the right, until the 
blind fortune of battles has shown which party is the strongest? For my 
part, I think not; it is precisely when arms are taken up on both sides, 
when dreadful war displays her bloody banner, and prepares to ravage the 
eaith, that we should step in and settle the dispute by the moral authority 
of justice and of reason. ‘The time has not come yet,’ it is said; ‘ the era 
of peace is reserved for a brighter and better period.’ To this { answer, 
that justice and equity belong to all times. Truly there are circumstances 
more or less yavorable to the attainment of such a grand result; such 
opportunities have been presented to France at times when God seemed to 
place in her hands the destinies of the world, and France,—I say it with 
grief,—France neglected to use them; she abandoned the cause of the 
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peoples, and perhaps committed the crime—but a French tongue may not 

ronounce the word which presents itself to my mind, for the word would 

e a curse. We ought, after the revolution of February in particular, to 
have been inspired by that grand providential event, by the spirit of peace 
and fraternity which was its soul, to propose to the peoples to make their 
governments accept a means of general and definite pacification. This 
means should have been the establishment of an international jurisdiction, 
based upon public universal law. Yes! it was then the duty of a great 
nation, of a generous people, a powerful initiator, the same whom Shaks- 
peare has called the true soldier of God, to rnake the armed Sicambrian of 
the North, if necessary, bow his haughty head before this imposing device : 
Justice for the nations! Was this result judged impossible? It was be- 
cause we are devoid of conviction; because scepticism and the spirit of 
intrigue are the moving principles of our statesmen; because material 
interest and personal pride sway their actions. Ah! if we had faith in the 
destiny promised to the human family, in the reign of the Father, we should 
not think it impossible to wage a holy crusade on behalf of the living 
justice of Christ, in the country whence formerly proceeded the army of 
crusaders who went to secure the simple conquest of his sepulchre and 
his cross, 


H. Vincent.—The proposition before the Congress involves the question 
of a general disarmament, and I rejoice to be able to give this proposition 
my support, because I regard the great question of giving efficacy to moral 
power, as contradistinguished from the reign of brute force, to be the grand 
desigu of this assembly. But I feel that in aftempting to attain this great 
result, we have to controvert not only the general opinion of mankind, but 
we have to run counter to the general teaching of history, and to some of 
the grandest associations that have ever been thrown around the past life 
of nations. But feeling that in the development of the great moral princi- 
ples of Christianity lies our strength—feeling that in the diffusion of those 
moral principles we have a certain guarantee for the ultimate triumph of 
our cause—feeling that just in proportion as civilization spreads among 
mankind, aud as intelligence diffuses itself among the masses of the people, 
just in that proportion must brute force decline,—I have confidence in the 
future, and believe that the grand idea inaugurated in this Congress will 
one day reign supreme in the universal heart, and preside over the legis- 
lation of all nations. 

For what is it that we do when we maintain the existence 6f large armies 
in these great civilized countriest We not only overburthen the citizens 
with large and oppressive taxes—we not only embarrass the diplomacy of 
governments, by keeping in existence masses of men whose interests must 
run to some extent in a military direction—but we help to keep alive the 
passion of war, and to inflame the public mind with grand military dis- 
plays. We put our faith in the sword as the ultimate arbitrator between 
nation and nation. We indoctrinate our young people with this baneful 

hilosophy; we inflame even the ardent imaginations of women—those 
Imaginations that ought to be centered around all that is lovely, and holy, 
and generous. We inflame, I say, the ardent imaginations of the tenderest 
and most lovely portion of the human race, until the earth is impregnated 
with the bloody philosophy, and until peoples and rulers are alike infected 
by the common insanity. Good citizens must alter the public senti- 
ment, and try to impregnate the minds of men with the holy spirit of our 
common Christianity, to garland philosophy, literature, poetry, and all the 
holy domestic associations around that grand cause, and thus effect the 
general disarmament of the civilized world. 

Do not tell me that I announce an utopian idea, What! is the brother- 
hood of humanity utopian? Is it utopian to believe in the spirit of love? 
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Is it utopian to believe in the principles of justice? Is it utopian to believe 
in the spirit of equity? Is it utopian to believe in the =pirit of commerce? 
Is it utopian to believe in the power of science? Is it utopian to believe in 
the power of education? I say, these things will destroy the brute power 
of the world. We are preaching by the pen and book against the bayonet. 
An ounce of intellect shall be better than a pound of shot. 

Well, then, my wish is, in the first place, that yor should assent to this 
proposition for a general disarmameut, because hitherto nations and goy- 
ernments have argued that it is necessary to maintain a force in their 
respective countries, which shall counterbalance the force that exists in 
other countries. Here we come with a practical proposition, and say to the 
government of England, to the governments of Europe, reduce the number 
of your armed men; enable an additional number of men to be engaged 
in the works of productive industry; for remember an army is not only 
mischievous because it influences the public passions with an attachment 
to the detestable spirit of war, but every soldier maintained, even according 
to the policy of our warlike statesmen, beyond what is absolutely necessar 
for the preservation of peace, is so much labor subtracted from the usefal 
healthy pursuits of industrial life. Whence come the debts and taxes of 
the world? Have they not all come from war? Our first duty is, for the 
sake of the over-burthened and over-taxed people of the world, to reduce 
the number of our armed men, I do not believe that it is possible, that you 
and the other nations can be maintained in the condition of peace which 
ought to exist, unless both governments and peoples, with a true large, 
catholic spirit of generosity, embrace this proposition of reducing the num- 
ber of their armed men. 

It is impossible to estimate the loss that the world suffers because of the 
maintenance of the soldiery system. It is not merely the building of bar- 
racks and castles, it is not merely the erection of fortifications, it is not 
merely the clothing and feeding of the men engaged, it is the damage done 
to trade and commerce that strikes us in the tenderest place. For the sake, 
then, of religion, for the sake of social order, for the sake of liberty, for the 
sake of economy, for the sake of trade and commerce, I ask you to pass 
this resolution with earnest enthusiasm. And if you are charged with 
advocating any thing utopian, if men come to you and say, ‘ You cannot 
- succeed, you will not succeed;’ ask them, who can succeed until he 
tries? Who can obtain success but the man who deserves it by the recti- 
tude of his principles, and the earnestness of his advocacy? If we hold 
right principles, we must succeed; if our policy is in unison with these 
principles, we must succeed. I have seen, in my own country, one ilistin- 
guished gentleman, who is now on the platform surrounded by others, who 
is a proof of what can be done by the force of public opinion. Need I 
remind you that one of the grandest economical and commercial move- 
ments ever accomplished in England, was achieved by the power of the 
book and the pen, by the earnest simplicity, the noble-hearted zeal, of 
Richard Cobden an‘ his colleagues? And that, gentlemen, indicates the 
hour it is upon the world’s clock. It proclaims, that henceforth, whatever 
impediments may lie in our way, the true policy of the nations is to mingle 
their sympathies, to mingle their interests, to mingle their affections, until 
a fusion shall take place, that shall end in promoting the fusion of all races 
and all towns. Notsucceed! We must succeed; and they who suppose 
we have not contemplated the difficulties, know not the men who have 
undertaken this great cause. We do see the difficulties, and are resolved 
to encounter them. We must, to do this, have the full aid of public 
opinion. For understand this; the fault has not been exclusively with 
governments ; the people have been wrong too; for, rely upon it, the 
people must be wrong, or the governments would be right. Proceed un 
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your course, and you will have with you the sympathies of all enlightened 
governments, as well as those of the people. 


M. Emize pe Grrarpin, of Paris.—Soldiers of Peace! Be not astonished 
at this name: the conclusion of a peace is the sole object of war; conse- 
quently, the only difference which I can perceive between the soldier of 
war and the soldier of peace, is that the latter arrives soonest at the com- 
mon end of both; that he arrives there at once; that he arrives at peace 
without passing through war. By their conduct, these new Crusaders in a 
new and holy cause have proved that peaceful courage can exist in the 
same degree as warlike courage. Among their ranks, | perceive the garb 
of the priest and the minister. This is a good sign. At the voice of the 
hermit Peter, 260,000 Crusaders marched from Germany and France to 
Palestine. The Crusaders of peace will, I hope, be soon no less numerous. 
Jerusalem Delivered had its great poet, Torquato Tasso: Victor Hugo will 
sing the praises of Organized Peace. His speech of yesterday is the canvas 
of the picture, the block of the statue, the argument of the poem. Victor 
Hugo, you yesterday engaged me to speak ; to-day, I return the engage- 
ment. Organized Peace awaits its epic poem; and it is you who must 
compose this poem. 

Friends of Peace, you decided yesterday that peace alone can secure the 
moral and material interests of nations; to-day, you think it ‘ of the highest 
importance to call the immediate attention df, governments to the necessity 
of a general and simultaneous disarmament, not only as a méans of reduc- 
ing the vast expenditure devoted to the support of standing armies and 
navies, but of removing a permanent cause of disquietude and irritation 
from among the nations.’ Such a step is extremely necessary, for the third 
part of the general revenue of the States of Europe is absorbed by their 
military budget. 

Is it, then, impossible for society, for States to exist without standing 
armies? Have standing armies always existed? No. The institution of 
standing armies, in France, dates from the year 1444; their origin was a 
treaty of alliance concluded with the Swiss Cantons, by the Dauphin of 
France, son of Charles VII. In 1600, no power of Europe had either a 
permanent army, or a regular military system. Troops were not levied 
until war was declared, From 1600 to 1609, the troops of Henry IV., of 
France, did not exceed the number of 6,737 men, viz. : 2,637 cavalry, and 
4,100 infantry. The largest garrison, Calais, consisted of 400 men. At 
this time, the annual warlike expenditure was 6,000,000 of francs, or 
13,000,000 of our present money. Sully, for twelve years superintendent 
of the finances, ol grand master of the artillery, gives the following detail : 
—Expences of war, 13,000,000 of francs; 400 pieces of cannon; 200,000 
bullets; 4,000,000 pounds of gunpowder ; 60,000 arms for the use of the 
infantry ; 16,000 arms for the use of the cavalry. The organization of the 
infantry into battalions, and of the cavalry into squadrons, dates from the 
year 1635. It belongs to the reign of Louis XIIl. The first levy of a per- 
manent militia dates from the year 1688, from the reign of Louis XIV., 
and the ministry of Louvois. 

The conscription of men by lot was instituted by the ordinance of 1701, 
at the time when France, distracted by the insurrection of the Camisards, 
found herself engaged, in regard to the Spanish succession, in a war in 
which France had to defend herself and Spain against the whole of Europe. 
Those who did not wish to run the risk of this lottery, paid seventy-five 
francs. Passing over nearly the whole of a century, in December, 1792, 
France had 160,232 effective men, and 139,500 men under arms, The 
Constituent Assembly fixed the effective force of the army at 150,000 men 
in time of peace. Under the French Republic, in the year 1806, the war 
budget showed an expenditure of 95,000,000, In 1818, under the Restora- 
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tion, at a time when Europe still trembled at the mere name of war, when 
the smoke of the powder had scarcely had time to dissipate, when the 
echoes still resounded with the thunder of the cannon, when the wounds 
received at Waterloo had scarcely had time to heal, the peace complement 
of the army was 240,000 men, and the annual levies amounted to 140,000 
men. In 1823, the peace army had increased to 360,000 men, and the 
annual levies amounted to 60,000. General Foy, rising to oppose the con- 
tingent of 60,000 men voted on the occasion of the war in Spain, ex- 
Claimed at the tribune: ‘‘ What enemies, then, menace France? What 
continental or maritime euterprises, near or remote, occupy the attention of 
our government’”’ At the present day, after thirty-three years’ peace, the 
French army consists of 560,000 men, and the annual Jevies vary from 
40,000 to 80,000 men. Eighty thousand men annually torn from their 
families, from their trades, from their professions! Drawn in a lottery! 
Subjected to the most minute examination of their bodies! Eighty thou- 
sand men to whom the word liberty is a lie! Five hundred and sixty 
thousand men who cost France 388,000,000 francs per annum! An army 
which has cost tax-payers, from 1831 to 1849, 6,850,000,000 franes! 

Surely, such a state of things cannot, must not last. Montesquieu has 
said : ‘‘ Europe makes war by means of her capital.””?” He might have said 
with good reason: ‘‘ Europe makes war against her capital.’””, Does France 
impose such sacrifices on herself for the sake of glory? No; it is to reap 
misery that she thus sows taxation, that she thus sows the money of the 
poor! Does she fight to extend her territory? Nay; rather to impoverish 
it. Let France then hasten to give Europe the example of a reduction of 
her army to the lowest possible number. This number might be fixed at 
a two-hundredth part of the population of each State. The adoption of this 
basis would be so simple a measure that it would not even be necessary to 
convoke a Congress of nations for its adoption. It would be sufficient for 
one statesman to take the initiative. All nations that are interested in the 
reduction of taxation, and in the abolition of compulsory military service 
that blood-tax during the war, and that tax on time during peace, would 
echo his voice, and associate themselves with his design and his work by 
their wishes and their petitions, Would that some one would make the 
attempt! 

We must make our choice between the reduction of our armies, or na- 
tional bankruptcy. Can we, ought we to hesitate? Already, in 1848, 
England has reduced her infantry by 10,000 men, a number which is 
equivalent to a reduction of 70,000 on the part of France. In doing so, 
England did well! The farther we remove from a time of war, the more 
we increase our effective military force. Such a system leads us to bank- 
ruptcy, and perpetuates misery. No! you have no right to take the money 
of the poor; you have no right to maintain with that money an army of 
500,000 men four the purpose not of extending, but of impoverishing, our 
territory. But, M, Francisque Bouvet has observed, France cannot dis- 
arm unless Europe reduces her effective military force. Ah! if this 
objection had any weight, commercial reform, the champion of which is 

resent amongst us to-day, would yet be unobtained. Cobden would not 
we accomplished his work of reform, and Sir Robert Peel would not have 
acquired immortal renown. Iam of opinion that France ought to take the 
initiative, that she should be the first to give up her army of 560,000 men, 
the maintenance of which leads to bankruptcy, and perpetuates misery. 

I insist upon the imperative necessity which, exists for all nations to 
reduce their armies. I would, however, make an exception in the case of 
two nations, England and the United States of America. And why are 
these two nations more prosperous than others? Because England, com- 
paratively richer than France, has a less burden to bear, and because the 
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United States are contented with a standing army of 8,000 men—the same 
number as was kept up in France in the time of Henry IV. Yes! it is 
with 8,000 that the American Union, the land of liberty (for all who have a 
white skin), maintains order. And, in reality, numerous armies are net a 
safeguard of order ; on the contrary, order is menaced by them, and they are 
a fertile source of disturbances. Heaven forbid that I should say anything 
to the dishonor of my country’s flag ; for no one can mistake my language. 
I attack neither the courage nor the character of our soldiers; | attack only 
the military institution as it exists. The day on which we obtain a reduc- 
tion of standing armies, will settle the whole question, not only as regards 
France, but with respect to all other countries. 

Friends of Peace! it may be, that some governments will be deaf to your 
voice when you speak to them of submitting their differences to arbitration ; 
but all people will listen to you when you propose to them the reduction 
of armies to a two-hundredth part of the population of each State ; the aboli- 
tion of compulsory military service ; the liberty of every man to follow his 
vocation ; the reduction of taxation; the extension of institutions of credit ; 
the liberation of mortgaged property ; the improvement of circulation under 
all its forms; the union of the peoples by the progress of unity, reciprocity 
of exchanges, and the consolidation and community of efforts for the well- 
being of mankind. All this is contained in these two words, Organized 
Peace, which we must not confound with the expression, Peace at any price. 
Peace at any price is to organized peace what danger is to security, what. 
pa is to knowledge, what weakness is to strength, what servitude is 
to liberty. 

But Ae an objection raised by some one who says: Strong armies are 
necessary for the maintenance of order. I answer, does not order reign in 
England, and in the United States? Ask the English and Americans, who 
are present here to-day. In the United States, the standing army never 
exceeds 10,000 men. In England they have an army of 105,000 men; but 
this ‘mighty force is so scattered iu all parts of the world, that we may 
almost say, that it is nowhere to be found. Do you not expect to gain 
something from the marvellous invention of railroads? Hasten to com- 
plete, in France, the railroads now in progress ; place Lyons in commu- 
nication with Paris, Marseilles with Havre, Steebiee with Nantes, and 
100,000 men will be as useful then as a million were in times gone by. 
But in what way? By increased rapidity of motion. A regiment requires 
ten days to march 250 miles. By means of railroads, we can travel more 
than that distance in a single day. We can thus reduce the expense of 
our armies without diminishing their force ; and order would gain as much 
by this step as liberty. Let it be said no longer that an army is necessary 
to maintain order, and prevent revolutions. Were there not 500,000 men 
under arms when the revolution of February broke out? Armies cannot 
prevent an explosion taking place in the political atmosphere. Revolutions 
can be prevented only by good administration, by a proper employment of 
the revenue obtained from that sovereign of modern times, the tax-payer. 

Again, are armies necessary to preserve our influence over other nations? 
Does France wish to conquer Europe? Has she not given up the idea of 
conquest? If our government does not aim at the conquest of the world, 
what is the use of 560,000 men? It is nonsense—it is an anachronism! 
At the present day, the governments are the people who cause revolutions ; 
for it is by the maintenance of numerous armies that revolutions are 
occasioned ! 

I hear it said that efforts made by this Congress will produce no effect, 
on account of the resistance of our governments ; but governments now-a- 
days never head a great movement, they always lag behind. Let us insist 
upon the necessity of disarmament; let us appeal not to the passions, but 
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to the intellects and the interests of men; let us show the effect of war upon 
the purses of the tax-payers, for that is a sensitive point. And by doing 
this, be convinced that we shall soon behold the triumph of this great ques- 
tion which, I regret to say, I have treated in so incomplete a manner. 
There is no room for hesitation ; and I therefore support, with all the energy 
of my convictions, the second resolution of our programme. 


W. Ewart, M. P.—Let us begin with a reduction of our military and 
naval power. Such a reduction would render us all, but especially France, 
more tranquil, more rich and more powerful. Particularly more power- 
ful, because this is the only road which leads to real power in modern 
times. The days are gone by when an enormous army, or an enormous 
navy, were the symbols of power. They were never so unless sustained 
by these other powers behind them,—labor, commerce, and capital. 

If this is true of former times, it is far more so of the present. Where is 
to be found the power, in case of war, of the immense population of our 
relations in the United States? Neither in the barracks nor in dock-yards, 
Yet what country could pour forth, if necessary (which God forbid) more 
energetic and gigantic power? And of us English, who maintain a military 
and naval force, wherein consists the real power? In our commerce, in 
our manufaciures, and in our capital. Our navy always depended indi- 
rectly on our commerce; but it now depends, for one main arm of its 
power, directly upon it. Instead of building war-steamers, our government 
now contracts with powerful companies, the possessors of merchant steam- 
ers, to construct their vessels so as to be convertible, whenever they may 
be so required, into vessels of war. They are adopting the same system 
in the United States of America. What country would then have the most 
powerful steam navy in case of wart The country which had the largest 
fleet of commercial steamers. I point out this fact to show the dependence 
of national power on commerce. 

I turn towards France, Great as is the number, and undaun‘ed as is the 
courage of her people, does France possess, to the extent she ought, the 
elements of real national power, adapted to modern times? No, she does 
not. Blest far beyond Ragland with natural resources, have they ever been 
developed? They are not only undeveloped; they are buried. There 
are only these means of developing them ; economy, commerce, and peace. 
Let the commerce of France increase, she will become really powerful 
and really great. Let her Jand be covered with railways, her evergies will 
be multiplied. This truth France must submit to learn some day or other. 
The sooner she learns it, the better. The better for her prosperity, her 
power, and her happiness. 


M. F. Bastiat, of the French National Assembly.—I shall trespass on 
your time only to make a few observations on the subject of disarmament. 
They have been suggested to me by a passage in the speech of our elo- 
quent President, who said yesterday, that the cause of external peace was 
also that of internal order. He very reasonably based this assertion on the 
fact that a powerful military state is forced to exact heavy taxes, which 
engender misery, which in its turn engenders the spirit of turbulence and 
of revolution. ‘That the maintenance of large st. al und naval forces 
requires heavy taxes, is a self-evident fact. But these heavy taxes, not- 
withstanding the best intentions on the part of the legislator, are necessarily 
most unfairly distributed; whence it follows that great armaments present 
two causes of revolution—misery in the first place, and secondly, the deep 
feeling that this misery is the result of injustice. The first species of mill- 
tary taxation that [ meet with is, that which is called, according to circum- 
stances, conscription or recruitment. The young man who belongs to a 
wealthy family, escapes by the payment of two or three thousand francs ; 
the son of an artizan or a laborer, is forced to throw away the seven best 
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years of his life. Can we imagine a more dreadful inequality? Do we 
not know that it caused the people to revolt even under the empire, and do 
we imagine that it can longer survive the revoluiion of February ? 

Large armaments necessaiily entail heavy taxes: heavy taxes force 
goveruments to have recourse to indirect taxation. Indirect taxation cannot 

sibly be proportionate, and the want of proportion in taxation is a cry ing 
Injustice inflicted upon the poor to the advantage of the rich. This ques- 
tion, then, aloue remains to be considered: Are not injustice aud misery, 
combined together, an always imminent cause of revolutions ? 

I have just uttered the word “ disarmament.” This subject occupies the 
thoughts and the wishes of all; and nevertheless, by oue of those inex- 

licable contradictions of the human heart, there are some persons, both in 

Prance and England, who, I am sure, would be sorry to see it carried into 
effect. What will become, they will say, of our preponderance? Shall 
we allow the influence which, as a great and powerful nation, we possess, 
to depart from us? Qh, fatal illusion! Strange misconception of the 
meaning of a word! What! can great nations exert an influence only by 
means of cannon and bayonets? Does not the influence of Evgland con- 
sist in her industry, her commerce, her wealth, and the exercise of her 
free and ancient institutions? Does it not consist, above all, in those gigan- 
tic efforts, which we have seen made there, with so much perseverance 
and sagacity, for obtaining the triumph of some great principle, such as the 
liberty of the press, the extension of the electoral franchise, Catholic eman- 
cipation, the abolition of slavery, and free trade ¢ 

By such example as these, | venture to say, Great Britain will exercise 
that species of influence which brings no disasters, no hatreds, no reprisals 
in its train, but, on the contrary, awakeus no feelings but those of admiration 
and of gratitude. And with regard to my own country, I am proud to say, 
it possesses other and purer sources of influence than that of arms. I sin- 
cerely believe that no science will bring a more valorous contingent to 
serve under the standard of peace than political economy. Religion and 
morality do not endeavor to discover whether the interests of men are 
antagonistic or harmonious, They say to them: Live in peace, no matter 
whether it be profitable or hurtful to you, for it is your duty to do so. Po- 
litical economy steps in and adds: Live in peace, for the interests of men 
are harmonious, and the apparent antagonism which leads them to take 
up arms, is only a gross error, Doubtless, it woul! be a noble sight to 
behold men realize peace at the expense of their material interests ; but for 
these who know the weakness of human nature, it is consoling to think that 
duty and interest are not here two hostile forces, and the heart rests with 
confidence upon this maxim: ‘Seek first after righteousness, and all 
things shall be added unto you.” 


Ricuarp Cospen, M. P.—So much has been said, and so well said, by 
the eloquent speakers who have preceded me, that I do not feel it neces-ary 
to add a word to the general argument, but should wish to draw your 
attention for a moment to the manner in which the governments of your 
country and mine have augmented their standing armaments in mutual 
rivalry and defiance of each other. I speak only of our navies and coast 
defences, for we do not pretend to enter into competition with you in 
respect to your army. Do not be alarmed, Mr. President; I am not going 
to infringe upon the wise regulations of the Congress, which forbid our 
alluding to the politics of the day. Unfortunately, my subject extends 
back for many years, and implicates several ministeries in both counties 
although your present government must certainly be exempted fiom all 
responsibility in the matter. During the last thirteen years, you and we 
have been constantly increasing our navies, adding to our coast defences, 
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enlarging our arsenals, building new basins for steam-vessels, and con- 
structing fresh harbors of refuge. No sooner is the keel of another line-of- 
battle ship laid down in your dock-yards, than forthwith fresh hammers 
begin to resound at Plymouth; a new forge has hardly begun to work at 
Cherbourg, when immediately the sparks are seen to fly from fresh anvils 
at Plymouth, and vice versa. The consequence has been that the cost of 
our navies has been increased 50 per cent. in a time of peace. 

My first objection to this is its supreme folly ; for, as both countries in- 
crease their naval strength in equal proportions, neither party has gained 
any thing by the change, the ony result being a pure waste to the amount 
of the augmentation. My next objection is the extreme hypocrisy of the 
system ; for, at the very time that all this increase of armament has been 
going on, our respective governments have been exchanging assurances of 
mutual feelings of friendship and good will. If these professions were 
made in sincerity and truth, where was the necessity for more ships of war, 
and more coast defences? An individual does not cover himself with 
armor in the presence of his friends, unless, indeed, he happens to be mad. 
But my greatest objection to these vast armaments is, that they tend to 
excite dangerous animosities between two nations, and to perpetuate fear, 
hatred, and suspicion, passions which find their gratification instinctively 
in war; and heve is the great reason why this Cougress desires, in the 
terms of the motion now before it, to bring the nations into a system of 
disarmament. 

Now, how shall this be accomplished? Why, by teaching our respec- 
tive governments this little arithmetical problem, of which, in times past, 
they seem to have been ignorant, namely, that if two nations are both 
armed in a time of peace up to a certain point, say six, they are not rela- 
tively stronger than if their armaments stood both at three, aud that they 
would be equally strong if they disarmed altogether. But you, the tax- 
payers of France, will see that there is an immeuse difference to your 
pockets. 

Do not, however, let us deceive ourselves with the idea that we shall easily 
succeed in teaching this little arithmetical lesson to our governments. I 
speak from long experience when I say, that none are so difficult to teach 
as professional siatesmen. They are so devoted to routine, and so fortified 
in self-sufficiency, that they do not easily believe that any wisdom exists 
in the world excepting that which radiates from their bureaux. Do you then 
suppose that they will listen readily to the advice of this Congress? Ona 
the contrary, they are at this moment laughing at us as utopians, theorists, 
and dreamers. And yet think the result of their system, in a financial 
point of view, ought to make them more modest. I ask the governments 
of Europe, can you continue your present financial system for ten years 
longer? With scarcely one exception, they must answer, No. Is it, 
then, utopian on the part of this Congress to arouse their attention to the 
subject, to point to the great gulf ‘which yawns before them, to show that 
the danger of financial ruin, which they lose sight of, is far more imminent 
than the risk of foreign attack, which they so constantly dread, and so dili- 
geutly provide against? Even in this, the lowest point of view, as a ques- 
tion merely of finance, you stand justified before the world for holding this 
Convention of Nations. It is time that the people interfered, and the 
governments of the world ought to tender you their thanks for having, by 
this fraternal shaking of hands across the Atlantic and the Channel, facill- 
tated that process of disarmament which is called for alike upon every 
principle of humanity and sound policy. 
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PAPER ON A CONGRESS OF NATIONS. 
BY ELIHU BURRITT. 


After sketching the origin of this great scheme some two centuries ago, 
tracing its renewal and expansion within the last twenty years, and showing 
the necessity for an authoritative code of international law, he says,— 


The first work prescribed for a Congress of Nations, would be to revise 
and reconstruct the present code of international law, as it has Leen called, 
and then to present it for the ratification to the different national assemblies 
represented in the Congress. Every step they took would be directed by 
the wisdom of the nations which they represented. For instance, the Con- 
gress might be in session at the same time as the different national assem- 
blies by which it had been constituted, in order that its proceedings might 
be ratified step by step. Let us suppose, then, that it should meet at some 
convenient town in Switzerland, or in some other central territory, which 
should be considered neutral ground, or free from any local influence which 
might affect its conclusions. They would immediately proceed to revise 
and adopt the international code, clause by clause. And clause by clause 
it might be transmitted to the national legislatures in session at Paris, 
London, Frankfort, Washington, and other capitals. At the end of six 
months, perhaps, the last paragraph has been elaborated and adopted by 
the Congress, and ratified by all the national assemblies represented 
in it. 

The next step, and of equal importance, is to constitute a permanent 
international tribunal, which shall om on and apply this code in the 
adjudication of questions submitted to its decision. The illustrious assem- 
bly, therefore, enters upon the second department of its labors, and projects 
a plan for the establishment of this High Court of nations. And this plan 
is adopted, also, in the same manner as the code itself. 

We now reach the grand consummation of our system. The High 
Court of Nations is open with all the imposing solemnities befitting the 
occasion. Each nation, we may believe, has selected two of its most pro- 
found and eminent men to fill the seats allotted to it in this grand tribunal. 
Occupying the sublimest position to which the suffrage of maukind could 
raise them, they will act, we may presume, under a proper sense of the 
dignity and responsibility of their high vocation. Constituting the highest 
court of appeal this side of the bar of Eternal Justice, they will endeavor 
to assimilate their decisions, as nearly as possible, to those of unerring wis- 
dom. Here, then, we complete the chain of universal law and order. 
Here we organize a system which is to connect the great circles of hu- 
manity, and regulate the mutual deportment of nations “the same 
principles of justice and equity as govern the intercourse of the smallest 
cominunities of men. We establish an order of society, by which great 
nations, without deposing a single prerogative of their legitimate sovereign- 
ty, accept the condition of individuals who are amenable to law. For our 
system, if adopted, would not trench upon the complete independence of the 
different states. Neither the Congress nor the High Court of Nations would 
pretend to exercise any jurisdiction over the internal affairs of a coun- 
try, ur exert any direct political influence upon its institutions. Neith- 
er would they be designed to confederate the different states of the 
civilized world in a political union, like the United States of America. 
The great international tribunal which we propose, would not be like the 
Supreme Court of the United States, to which not only the thirty little 
republics, but every inhabitant of the union, may appeal for its decision in 
any case which cannot be settled by inferior authorities. The different 
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nations would still retain all the prerogatives of their mutual independence, 
Even if differeuces arese between them, they would endeavor to settle 
them as before, by negotiation. But if that medium failed to effect an 
honorable and satisfactory adjustment, they would then refer the matier in 
dispute to the arbitration of this High Court, which. in concert with other 
nations, they had constituted for that purpose. The existence of sucha 
last court of appeal would inevitably facilitate the arrangemeut of these 
questions by negotiation, which is now often embarrassed aid thwarted 
by its dangerous proximity to an appeal toarms. Whenever a difficult 
arose between two couutries, the last resort, after negotiation had failed, 
would not suggest to the mind of either party the terrible trial of the battle- 
field, but the calm, impartial and peacelul adjudication of the high tibu- 
nals of the peoples. And when once the idea of war has been displaced 
in the minds of uations by the idea of a quiet administration of justice and 
equity, preparations for war, and all the policies which it requires and 
creates, will gradually disappear from international society. ‘The different 
natious would soon accustom themselves to refer their cases to this High 
Court of Appeal with as much coufidence as the different states of the 
American Union now submit their controversies to the decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United States. On the list of cases brought before 
that court may be found sometimes one entitled ‘ New York »v. Virginia,” 
or “* Peunsylvania v. Ohio ;’’ and however heavily the verdict may bear 
upon one of the parties, scarcely a murmur is heard against it. In like 
mauner we might see reported, among other decisions of this international 
tribunal, the case of *‘ Frarce v. England,” ‘ Denmark v. Prussia,” or 
“ Mexico v. the United States.”’ 

The brief space within which this exposition must be compressed will 
permit bul a slight notice of the objections which are frequently opposed 
to the system under con ideration. Among the most prominent of these 
objections, it is declared that the different governments and peoples are not 
yet prepared for such a condition of society as we would establi-h; that in 
their present disposition they would not be willing to submit their dif- 
ferences to such a tribunal; that there would be no military power to 
enforce obedieice to its authority ; and that all the nations of the civilized 
world could not be induced to come into this arrangement. Group all 
these objections together, we would merely reply to them, en masse, that 
we are not compelled to rest the practicability of our project upon the 
present state or disposition of the different governments aud peoples. The 
edifice of international society which we would erect, must be the work of 
years of unremitting labor. Stone by stone would we build this temple of 
universal peace ; and when the last is fitted to its place, ‘and al] is prepared 
for opening its portals for the faternization of the peoples, they will be 
ready to gi#ereach other the hand, and form a holy alliance, to banish war 
and all its suit of animosities and miseries from the community. The 
meaus which we propose to employ will tend to prepare the popular mind 
throughout the civilized world, to espouse with delight that condition of 
international fraternity which our system would organize, which they did 
Jast year at Brussels. 

We will allude to but one elass of these means, and that is, a series of 
congresses like the one which is now convened in this hall and in this me- 
tropolis of civilization. What do we need to enable us to organize perma- 
nent peace by instituting a High Court of Nations ? We need, in the first 
place, the sympathy and support of the popular mind, In the next place, 
we need the adhesiou of governments, and their adoption of asystem which 
pie opinion has universally demanded. And is not this great assem- 

ly an illustrious evidence, that the great peoples of the civilized werld, 
and their legislators too, are ready even now to co-operate in establishing 
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peace as a fundamental and permanent system of society? Here are 500 
meu, representing all the considerable towns in Great Britain; and here, 
too, are men from different parts of the United States, who have left their 
homes and trossed the ocean, to testify by their presence that America is 
ready and willing to fraternize with the peoples of the Old World in the 
organization of universal peace. 


On the topics successively brought before the Congress, other speeches 
were made by various gentlemen of distinction, such as the Abbe 
Decuerry, Wituiam Ewart, M. P., Epwarp Muaxt, of London, 
Dr. Bopenstapt, of Berlin, Hon. C. Durxer, of the United States, Jo- 
sePpH Brotuerton, M. P., Cuaries Hinpiey, M. P. and President of the 
London Peace Society, and others too numerous to mention. Of the 
speeches reported in the foregoing pages, only extracts have been given, 
containing the pith of their remarks, and sufficing, we trust, to convey a 
just idea of the proceedings of the Congress during its three days’ sessions. 
We may hereafter give further extracts from the speeches. 


CONCLUDING SCENES OF THE CONGRESS. 


At the close of the discussions, Mr. Coppen ‘ proposed the cordial thanks 
of the Congress to the French Government, to the President, M. Victor 
Hveo, to the Vice-Presidents, and the Secretaries.’ Mr. Brotnerton, M.P., 
seconded these propositions, and J. B. Smiru, M. P., supported them with 
a few eloquent remarks. Each one was “adopted with immense accla- 
mations,’”? whereupon the President returned thanks in the following 
remarks :— 


Gentlemen, you permitted me to address to you some words of welcome ; 
allow me now to utter some words of adieu. We are about to separate ; 
but we shall remain united in heart. Henceforth we shall entertain 
thoughts in common, and thus have, as it were, a common father- 
land. Yes! from this day forth, all of us who are here are fellow- 
countrymen ! 

During the last three days you have deliberated, discussed, and ex- 
amined, with wisdom and dignity, questions of the highest import; and 
with regard to these questions, the greatest that can occupy the attention of 
mankind, you have nobly practised the generous manners of free peoples. 
You have given advice to governments, friendly counsels to which they 
will listen, you may be sure. Eloquent voices have been raised in your 
midst, generous appeals have been made to all the magnanimous feelings 
of man and of the people ; you have planted in the minds of men, in spite 
of international prejudices and enmities, the imperishable germ of univer- 
sal peace. Know you what it is that we now behold? Know you what 
we have had before our eyes during the last three days? We have seen 
England shaking the hand of France, and America shaking the hand of 
Europe ; and, as far as I am concerned, I can conceive of no sight more 
grand or sublime! Retura now to your homes, go back to your native 
lands with your hearts full of joy; say that you have returned from a visit 
to your fellow-countrymen of France; say that you have been laying the 
foundations of peace on earth; spread widely abroad this joyful news, and 
inculcate every where this noble thought! 

After the important speeches which have been pronounced in your hear- 
ing, I shall not recur to that which has been explained and demonstrated to 
you; but permit me to repeat, in closing this solemn Congress, the words 
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which I uttered at its inauguration. Be hopeful! Be courageous! That 
immense definitive progress which it is said you are dreaming about, but 
which I say you have engendered, will be realized! Think on all the ad- 
vances Which have already been made by the human race! Meiitate on 
the past ; for the past often serves to eulighten the future. Open the books 
of history, and draw from thence confirmation of‘your faith. Yes! the past 
and history, these are our points of support. 

This morning, at the opening of this session, at the moment when a 
Christian priest was enchanting you all by the spell of his sublime and 
soul-penetrating eloquence, at that moment, some one, a member of this 
assembly, of whose name I am ignorant, reminded him that the present 
day, the 24th of August, is the auniversary of the massacre of Saint Bar- 
tholomew. The Catholic priest turned aside his venerable head, unwilling 
to think upon this lamentable occurrence. Well! for my part, | accept the 
omen, | adopt the recollection. Yes, two hundred and seventy-seven years 
ago from this very day, Paris—the Paris in which we are now assembled— 
awoke in terror; in the midst of the night, a bell, which was called the 
silver bell, tolled at the Palace of Justice—the Catholics ran to arms, the 
Protestants were surprised in their sleep, and a wholesale murder, a massa- 
cre, acrime in which commingled hatreds of all kinds, both religious, civil, 
and political, a crime of the deepest and blackest die, was committed, 
Well! to-day, on the same day, in the same town, God summous all these 
hatreds before him, and commands them to be changed into love! God 
takes away from this fatal anniversary its sinister signification; where there 
had been a spot of blood, He puts a ray of light; in the place of an idea of 
vengeance, of fanaticism, and of war, He substitutes an idea of reconcilia- 
tion, of tolerance and of peace; and, thanks to Him, by his will thanks to 
the progress which He effects and ordains in the world, precisely on this 
fatal day of the 24th August, and, so to speak, almost under the shadow of 
that tower which gave the signal for the massacre, not only English and 
French, Italians and Germans, Europeans and Americans, but also those 
who were called Papists, and those who were called Huguenots, recognise 
each other as brethren, and unite in a close and henceforth indissoluble 
embrace! May this day be a memorable day; may it mark the end of 
the effusion of human blood; may it mark the end of massacres aud wats ; 
may it inaugurate the commencement of the reign of peace and concord 
upon earth, and may it be said: The 24th of August, 1572, is effaced and 
disappears before the 24th of August, 1849 ! 


eae~ss«r Ooooeear7nr~rn Oe 
AFTER-SCENES IN PARIS. 


The French Government, from first to last, treated the Congress with the 
most marked attentions of courtesy and respect. Not only did it relieve 
the delegates from the necessity of passports, and of custom-house inspec- 
tion, exemptions never before granted ; but it generously facilitated all the 
proceedings of the Congress, and showed its members such honors as had 
been wont to be bestowed only upon crowned heads. M. de Tocqueville, 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs, gave in honor of the Congress, a magnifi- 
cent soiree at his hotel, attended by members of the diplomatic corps, 
and of the National Assembly, together with a great many public fune- 
tionaries. 

M. Lacrosse, Minister of Public Works, evinced a politeness truly French 
in delicately consulting the religious scruples of the English and American 
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delegates. The public fountains of Versailles and St. Cloud, are wont to 
be opened for a grand display only on the Sabbath; but, knowin, their 
scruples, he appointed the exhibition on the following Monday, and invited 
the members of the Congress, as the honored guests of the nation, to wit- 
ness the exhibition. It was a mostimposing scene. Affer passing through 
the series of magnificent rooms in the palace of Versailles, and surveying 
the vast multitude of statues and paintings there collected as a sort of Na- 
tional Gallery, they went to view the series of fountains in the gardens of 
that splendid resort of royalty in former times. From 30,000 to 40,000 
persons were present; and at Le Basin de Neptune, the Jast of the fountains 
that played, waters, at a given signal, burst from more than a hundred jets 
of various powers, From this scene of grandeur, they were taken to St. 
Cloud, that gem of European palaces, and conducted throuzh its splendid 
apartments, and over its beautiful gardens, to the grand cascade which was 
illuminated iu their honor, and presented a spectacle of unexampled bril- 
liancy and maguificence. These honors in particular had never before 
been shown to any but sovereigns. 

M. Lacrosse had placed at the disposal of the Congress a large and 
splendid room in the palace of Versailles, where the English delegates 
provided a dinner in honor of those from America. At the close of the 
meal, Richard Cobden, on behalf of the English delegates, presented to 
each of the American delegates, a copy of the New Testament ia French, 
with the following inscription on the blank leaf :—* Presented to the Ameri- 
can delegates by their British colleagues, at a meeting convened at Ver- 
sailles, the 27th day of August, 1849, for the purpose of expressing their 
respect for the zeal manifested by their brethren in crossing the Atlantic to 
attend the Great Peace Congress at Paris. 

‘On behalf of the meeting, 
“ Ricnarp CospEn, Chairman.”’ 


The following resolution, moved by Samues Bow:ey, Esq., and seconded 
by the Rev. Dr. Gopwin, was passed by the English delegates :—* That 
this meeting of the English members of the Peace Congress at Paris, 
rejoices in the opportunity now afforded of testifying to their American 
brethren present their high admiration of the zeal, courage, and devo- 
tedvess which they have displayed in forsaking their homes, aud travelling 
so great a distance for an object so purely disinterested and philanthropic ; 
and earnestly hopes that their visit to Europe on this occasion will con- 
tribute much to their realization of that great idea which their writers and 
speakers have so long labored to disseminate, and of which their own 
happy country furnishes so impressive an example, viz., the association of 
the various civilized states under one common international jurisdiction, 
which shall for ever supersede the necessity of appealing to the sanguinary 
arbitrameut of the sword.” 

Appropriate and eloquent remarks were made by Messrs. CoppEn, 
Bow ey, and Gopwin for England, and Rev. Messrs. J. F. Cuark, Exna- 
THAN Davis and Witt1aM Auten, D. D., and Henry Crapp, of Massachu- 
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setts, and the Rev. Mr. Corpner, from Upper Canada, together with a poem 
by Mr. Davis, and a few valedictory remarks on behalf of the French 
members of the Congress, by M. Artes Durour, of the French National 
Assembly. 

RATIFICATION MEETINGS. 


In England.—We might fill several ordinary numbers of our journal 
with accounts of these enthusiastic peace gatherings; but we have space 
merely to state, that such meetings were held, near the close of October, 
in Exeter hall, London, in the town hall at Birmingham, and in the Free- 
Trade hall at Manchester. Various other meetings were held for the same 
purpose in different parts of the kingdom; but these were the largest and 
most imposing. The numbers present varied from 5000 to 6000 or 7000 ; 
a most respectable deputation were present from Paris, consisting of 
M. Horace Say, M. Leon Say, M. F. Bastiat, M. JosepH Garnier, 
M. Guittaumin, &c. On the platform at Exeter Hall, were several distin- 
guished Hungarians, particularly Gov. UsHazy, Gov. Krapxa, Maj. Dan- 
purGHy, and M. Haunwassy, Chief of the Finance Department. Letters of 
sympathy with the objects of the meetings, and of apology for their neces- 
sary absence, were read from MM. Lamartine, Victor Hugo, MicHak. 
CHEVALIER, Foncisque Bouvet, ABBE Dequerry, ARCHBISHOP OF Paris, 
ATHANASE CoquEREL, and Emite De Girarpin. 

In America.—A large and enthusiastic meeting of reception for our 
delegates, and of response to the Paris Congress, Hon. Jostan Quincy, Jr., 
Ex-Mayor, in the Chair, was held Nov. 22, inthe Tremont Temple, Boston, 
at which the delegates gave a brief account of what they had witnessed 
during their mission of peace, and eloquent speeches, though some of 
them very brief, were made by Hon. AMasa Waker, Rev. Jos1aH ALLEN, 
D. D., Rev. Witiiam Atten, D. D., Rev. J. F. CLarx, Exrav Burritt, and 
Hon. Amos Tuck. 

Thus ended the most imposing series of demonstrations ever made on 
behalf of our cause. We wish we could lay before our readers more of 
the details; but the fragments we have given will suffice, we trust, to 
show that these movements have developed an unexpected degree of inter- 
est in our cause, and given it a new and powerful impulse. It has opened 
the way for a very large increase of hopeful labor; and it now becomes all 
the friends of peace to gird themselves for efforts far greater than have 
ever yet been made in its behalf. 


PRIZE REVIEW. 


Tue Mexican War Revi—Ewep,—By Asiet Assott Livermore. Boston, 
American Peace Society, 12mo., pp. 310, 

This work, of which we spoke in our last number as having received 
from the committee of award, (Hon. Simon Greentear, LL. D., and Rev. 
Drs. Jenks and Stow,) the Society’s premium of $500 offered for the 
best Review of the Mexican War, is now published. We regret that the 
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publication has been so long delayed on account of the absence of the 
Author abroad, and other unavoidable hindrances; but its intrinsic excel- 
lence, which is not at all dimiuished by this delay, will amply repay the 
purchase and perusal of it by all the friends of peace. 

We can give now only a very brief outline of its contents, It aims to 
give the moral and Christian judgment of the late war upon a review of its 
motives, origin, progress and termination, It consists of over thirty chap- 
ters, on the following topies :—Introduction ;—Circumstances predisposing 
to the war;—Chief motive of the war ;—Pretexts and preparation for the 
war ;—The begiuning and ending of it, arguments for peace ;—Its expendi- 
tures ;—Loss of life in the hospitals, and on the battle-field ;—Legilimate 
and illegitimate barbarities ;—Military executions ;—Illegalities ;— Political 
evils at home and abroad ;—The new Territories, and new schemes of 
annexation ;—Military glory ;—The true destiny of the United States ;— 
The Statesmen’s retribution ;—War-maxims ;—Martial literature ; —War 
and the fire-side ;—The vices of the camps ;—The war spirit and the Gos- 
pel of Christ ;—Lessons from the war ;—Substitutes for war in general ;— 
Pacification of the World ;—Conclusion, with an Append.x containing a 
brief sketch of the historical events of the war. | 

We have no space now to give an extended avalysis of the work. It will 
soon be, we trust, in the hands of all our readers, and speak for itself. It 
seeks to view the subjects discussed from a higher point of view than that of 
a party politician, or a sectarian religionist, As the elements furnished by 
the history of the past few years, are now entered and enteiiug into the 
substance of the national character, it may be well for all who love their 
God and their country, to see and judge what those elements are, and 
whether they will go to make a part of the clay or the gold of the fabric of 
American Freedom. The fresh interest of the subject has already died 
away before the issue of this Essay ; but it has a permanent interest to all 
thoughtful minds. Some will probably read for retrospection, and a few 
from curiosity. May all who read it, fee] a livelier sorrow for the evils aud 
iniquities of War, and a warmer love for Peace and peace principles. 

We think this work will commend itself to all fair-minded men, as an 
excellent Christian plea for Peace in the light of the Mexican war, and 
well adapted w do good among all classes in every section of the country. 
With this view, we are very desirous of giving it the widest possible circu- 
lation, and hope the friends of peace will cordially and promptly co-onerate 
with us for this purpose. Some of them in this city have already given us 
$150, $100, $50, and $25 each; and we trust many others, both here and 
elsewhere, will soon do likewise. We ought to have forthwith from five 
to ten thousand dollars for this single department of our labors. 

{>> The price of this work is the same as that of Judge Jay’s Review, 
75 cents single in cloth, and 50 in papercovers. To ministers, at our office, 
it will be only 50 and 38 cents. 

For gratuitous circu/ation—the same as Jay’s Review was at first, viz. 
$40 per 100 in cloth, and $25 in paper covers. 

To Agents, for its sale among the people, we shall make an allowance 
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much more liberal than is usual. We should be glad to employ at once a 
large number; and men well fitted for the service, could hardly fail to : 
make it quite profitable to themselves. The winter is the time for it. a 
Subscribers for the Advocate, who send us $1, shall be entitled therefor 4 
to the Advocate one year, and the Prize Review. : 

Jay’s Review.—The copy-right and stereotype plates given to the Society.— 
Judge Jay has presented to our Society the copy-right of his Review, and 
the owner of the plates has given them also; and our Executive Committee 
having accepted them “ with their warmest thanks to Judge Jay for his 
valuable and generous gift,’’ direct that “ this Review, like that of Mr. Liv- 
ermore, be henceforth published by the Society to meet any demands for 
it.” Both these excellent Reviews may now be had at our office in any 
quantities. 

(S=- Judge Jay’s Review, for gratuitous distribution, will be put 
in paper covers at the exceedingly low rate of six Copies for $1, and 
one hundred for $15, or, on the poorest paper, for $13; cheaper even than 
unbound tracts. 


FUNDS. 





The sum total of receipts acknowledged in this number, is unusually 
large for us; but it should be borne in mind, that they include the contri- 
butions of seven months, and also donations and payments for the gratui- 
tous circulation of Judge Jay’s Review. The latter have necessarily 
taken much that might have been given for the general objects of 
the Society, and the meeting of this demand for that Review has occa- 
sioned so large an expense, that the balance of our accounts, after having 
been for several years slightly in our favor, has now got, in spite of all our 
efforts, somewhat largely on the wrong side of the ledger. Meanwhile, 
Judge Jay’s Review ought to be circulated still more extensively, and that 
of Mr, Livermore, the prize Review, on which so much has been spent, 
must be spread far and wide, and witt be, if our friends are*faithful to the 
cause in improving their present peculiar facilities for its advancement by - 
a prompt, general diffusion of such a work all over the land. We ought to ~ 
have from FIVE TO TEN THOUSAND DOLLARs for this single operation; and 
we should have all this, and much more, if our friends at large, especially 
those of abundant means, would give, in proportion to their ability, even a 
tithe as much as some members of our Executive Committee have given. 
They do not call on others for help without putting their own shoulders to 4 
the wheel in the way of contribution, besides all the time and care they 
have for years been devoting to the cause “ without money and without 
price.” We ask our friends, especially in Boston, where next to nothing 
has been contributed or solicited for the last two years, to consider this ap- 
peal with favor, and respond to it with the same liberality they have so = 
often shown to other objects, not more needy nor more deserving than this. : 
If they will, we shall confidently expect, before our next anniversary, to : 
put the balance back on the right side of the ledger, besides giving the 
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cause a new impulse; and, if both these are not done, it will not, we trust, 


be for lack of efforts on our part. 


(‘>> Petitions to Congress—We entreat our friends not to forget these. 
One to each House of Congress should by all means be sent at once from 
every place where a single copy of the Advocate is taken. Look at the 
article on this subject in our last number, where a form of petition, &c., 


will be found. 


(>> Bills to Subscribers will, in some cases, be sent with this number; 
and we hope for a favorable response, as it is much needed. Can you not 


get more subscribers? Try. 
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M_L. Hallowell, 25 00 | $3,034 27 
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Trerms.—Advocate of Peace, published by the Am. Peace Soc., at 21 Cornhill, 
Boston, monthly, or a double No. once in two mouths, making a volume in two 
years, One Dollar in advance, 


Book of Peace, 12 mo., 606 pp., $1 00 Hancock on Peace, . ‘ - $0 25 
Congress of Nations, 8vo., large, 2 50 | Dymond on War, . 20 
Upham on Peace, . : - 388 | Peace Manual, paper covers, 19—cloth, 25 


Tracts (64 in all) at 12 pp. for a cent. 

Jay’s Review of the Mexican War, single 75 ets. in cloth—50 in paper covers. Liv- 
ermore’s on the same terms. 
BOSTON, 21 Cornhill, Geo. C. Beckwith, Cor. Sec.; W.C. Brown, Assist. Treas. 
New York, Wm. Harned, 61 John St.—Philadelphia, 11. Longstreth, 347. Market St. 


PosTace — same as a newspaper, by decision of P. M. Gen., as containing news. 
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